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This paper describes n project that was conducted in 
sir Norfolk, Virginia, public secondary schools to explore the 
Vroblets associated with the disproportionate in»ol»etent of black 
student in disciplinary actions. The paper also relates the project's 
efforts to ispleiient changes in the school systea that the research 
activities indicated tight be successful in reducing the nntber of 
black students involved in disciplinary actions. Backgrd^^nd 
infortation on the school systet is presented, and research 
activities that covered classroot organixation, instructional 
techniques, school environtent, the disciplinary attosphere, and 
discipline prograts and procedures are described. Findings and 
conclusions are outlined, ftrious prograts designed in response to 
the initial research are discussed along with prelitinary research 
and evaluation data concerning their effectiveness. These prograts 
include: (1» a "Student Intervention Continuut" which focused on 
student totivation and self concept; (21 high schools: (3» a prograt 
of student leadership workshops and racist seainars: and (M) a 
process for developing parental involvetent prograts. (Attthor/APH» 
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DISCIPLINARir ALTERNATIVES 
FOR AN 
URBAN SCHOOL DISTRICT 

» 

Introduction 

The project that is the subject of this research peper was funded by , 
the Bnergency School Aid Act, ^aecial Student Concerns Section, of the United 
States Office of Education. The project is a cooperative venture of the 
Norfolk Public Schx>l Systan and Old Dcniinion Uhiversity's School of Educa- 
tion in Norfolk Virginia. The project's primary purpose was to conduct 
research into problems associated with the disproportioiate involvement of 
Black students in disciplinary actions in Norfolk's secondary schools. »fe 
have conducted our research in a cross-section of six of Norfolk's secondary 
schools fixxti the Fall of 1979 to the present. 

The Norfolk Public School System is lite raost other urban school systems 
en diitrjisions of school failure and discipline. The school age population 
is approxiamtely 55% Black. However, over 75% of the disciplinary actims 
in secondarj,' schiools involves Black students. Hbaigh the school system and 
several coranuniiy organizations had taken a diversity of steps to attarpt to 
rectify these problems, very little had changed in the niinbers and percentages 
of Black students involved in disciplinary actions since the school system was 
first integrated in the 1970 - 1971 school year. This project represented 
yet another attenpt to address and rectify problems associated with the 
education of Black stuSents and their disproportionate involvement in disci- 
plin2u:y actions. 

The project's secondary purpose was to engage with the school system in 
the iitplementaticn of changes indicated necessary and feasible by the conclu- 
sions of project research activities that might serve to reduce the dispropor- 
tionate involvement of Black students in disciplinary actions. 

This paper intends to: 

1. Present background information on the school system that is reler/ant 
to this study. 

2. Describe first year research activities and results. 

And. 

3. Describe second year innovation and change programs along with preli- 
minary research and evaluation data conoeming their effectiveness. 
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Backqround 

Tte Norfolk school system is a moderately sized school system in 
Southeastern Virginia serving approximately 30,000 students in grades K-i2. 
An increasing Black pqpulation, a decreasing vrtiite population, and the 
enrollnent of large numbers of white students in private schools has caused 
a steady increase in the numbers of Black students served by the school systan 
over the past several years. This increase has gone from apprmdmately 30% 
in 1971 to 55% in 1980. The overvAeOming majority of the Black population in 
the city is poor and lowsr/vrorking class. ^ . , ^ 

The eoononic sector is primarily oanposed of military bases, naval ship- 
yards, a very busy international harbor, diverse manufacturing enterprises, 
trucking industry, and educational enterprises. Large nunfcers of non-i4u.te 
residents work in these various aspects of the area eoonany with sotevfcat 
snaller numbers classified as poor and receiving benefits. Black-owned 
business is limited to a small banking enterprise, service cotpanies, and 
minor real estate operations. 

The school system is coiiJOsed o£ a teaching staff that is approximately 
51% Black, with a 12% Black administrative staff. TherenSxI^ive high schools, 
eight junior high schools, and a large nunber of elementary sdiools. Biese are 
supplemented by a transition higii school for "chmic behavior problem" students, 
a technical school, a vocational school, a career academy, and programs for 
pregnant teenage girls. 

The school system is highly centralized with regional aooountabiUty syst«ns, 
uniform organizational and curriculat formats, and uniform disciplinary codes 
and punishnent systems. Within this situation, however, wide differences can be 
found among schools on disciplinary statistics, some environmental factors and 
the nature of building leadership. 

Since desegregaUon in the 1970-1971 school year, several changes and inno- 
vations have been adopted in part to attenpt to rectify racial problems in the 
schools, to attempt to provide adequate educational programs for all students, 
and to attenpt to reduce discipline probleros in the schools, m the mid-1970'». 
the school system implemented a program of Phased-Electives in secondary schools 
to increase student choices, allow school flexibiUty to meet diverse needs, and 
allow teachers to respond t© special ccnoems and needs. This program has been 
highly controversial since inception. Within this framework, the school system's 
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department of instruction has carried out itassive curriculum revisions, parti- 
cularly in social studies and language arts to include content and objectives 
that are rrulticulatural with particular emphases on Black American history, 
social and oolitical issues, a«3 literature. In additi' n, new courses were added 
that focused on helping students itore systanatically examine life issues, develop- 
ing student self-concept and values clarification. 

During the late 1970's, this school system, like so many others, saw 
sharp increases in the nutiber and severity of discipline problems and randon 
racial conflicts. Failure ratrs of Black students increased sanewhat along with 
large increases in Black student involvement in disciplinary actions. Tne public 
outcry and attadcs protpted the school system to systematize disciplinary codes, 
create new rulings concerning drugs, alcohol and weapons and to create stiffer, 
mandatory penalties for severe infractions. Simultaneously, the school system 
began to engage in more stuiy of their discipline problems. Among the more 
inportant studies were several ttiat this project were based on-- (1) A Proposed 
Model of Justice: A Report of t he Crime Resistance EducaUon Oonmittee (1977) 
conducted and caipiled by a school systen/oonniinity team examining discipUne 
and race relations is^ the school system. (2) School Team Pilot Program for 
o...«>»^.n ^ .n^ R^ucina crime and nisruotive Behavior a junior high school pro- 
gram of developing positive student leadership for advising school administration 
and assisting in the monitoring student behavior in critical school phjrsical 
environnents. In addition to those efforts by the school system itself were several 
studies and documents produced by connunity organizations snd other agencies; 
most notably, a report by the city's NAACP on curriclum race and discipline in 
the school systan, and a report by the city's Juvenile court recamending programs 
for students with severe disciplinary histories. 

All of the studies listed above were systat^-wide examinaUons looking at 
those concerns that affected all schools in the city. The focus of this project 
was to constr^:ct and carry out school specific research and development based 
upon the results and findings of these previous studies. 
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Project Year One; Research Conducted 

niis project csperated frcm a milticultural framework in examining discipline 
in secondary schools. This multicultural framework begins with several assuni>- 
tions. First of all, it assumes the existence of vast cultural and experiential 
differences between Black students and white students and between Black students 
and nost teachers (Brown, 1978; Gold, Grant and Rivlin , 19^7; Oghi, 1974 and 
1978; and Van Brunt{ed.), 1979). Second, it assumes that the basic structure and 
programs of pubUc schools inadvertently serve white students better than Blacks. 
Third, it assumes that Black and other Icwei class and poor parents have few. 
avenues of aeoess and very little power to affect large school systems. Fourth, 
it assumes that — given the factors or assumptions above, that several para- 
meters of schooling must be altered to increaLe the success of Black students 
and reduce their involvement in disciplinary actions. We believe that merely 
changing minor aspects of teacher attitudes and instructional strategies, or 
inpleroenting new classrocm management strategies, or pubUshing new curriculum 
guides, will not measurably alter the educational success of Black students 

in and of themselves. 

Fran this irulticultural perspective and the data available in the several 
studies named earlier, project staff began to develop or design its research 
plans. Wfe first operat-.onalized (specified through a formal procedure) the - 
characteristics of raulticulralism as an educational approach. Next, we isolated 
and codified the issues apparent in the several studies already named along 
with other data suppUed ty the school system. Uirough interaction with teachers, 
students and administrators in each of the six project site schools aiid conver- 
sations with parents and representative s of cotrnunity organizations, we allocated 
or designed research activiUes for each school based upon what appeared to 
be school-specific manifestations of systennwide problems. Our first year 
activities included the following: 

Classroom and Instruction 
1. Research on locus-of-oontrol in junior high and high school classrooms. We 

developed and executed an experimental design using the Nowicki-Strickland 

Locus of control Scale ( ) with nine week, pre- and post- 

testing in eight experijnental and eight control classrooms in two junior high 

and one high sqhool. 
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2. Structured, randan observaUons of classroom interactions, teachijng approaches, 
and student behaviors. 

3. Student' designed and conducted survey questionnaires of students on the charac- 
teristics of effective teachers in high schools. 

4. survey questionnaires of student perceptions of effective teaching and learn- 
ing in the junior. high school. 

5. An examination of the mulUcultural nature of the school syftem's cuf^la 
in social studies and language arts using various mult-, cultural assessment 
devices. 

School Environnrent and Disciplinary 
Atmosphere 

1. Random, infontal observations in disciplinary offices in the six site schools. 

2. Student interviews on the nature of discipline and race ^J^^^^j"^^^^ 
site schools. A selection of ten students in each site school with muxsr to 
severe discipline histories and average to poor academic histories. 

3 Assessment of school staff perc^ions of the orgsrxizeAia^aleit^^ 
Slwojunior high schools usina the School Organizational Environment 
Assessment Instrumait (Brown and Pine, 1978) . 

4. Project staff informal observations in school halls and cafeterias in the 
six site schools. 

5. A force-field analysis of school organizational structures and discerned 
student needs. 

6. A sur^/ey of teacher-peroeived human relations problems and issues in one 
high school. 

Discipline f>rogram3 and Procedures 

1. Observation and examination of in-school suspension S^^sSldS^'^^- 
high schools. We exandned program types, clientele served, student percept 
ions, school use procedures, recidivism and iufact. 

2. A checklist examination of the school systems' rules and regulations. 

3. An examination and codification of individual «*~i,P°Ji^if 
regulations. Vfe compared these with expert legal statements of student 
rights and responsibilities (Apple, 1978; NEA 1980) . 

4. An investigation of stuJent avenues for redress, due process procedures 
and student issue forums. 

Otter 

A critical study that iniUated this project was an experimental inter- 
vention examination of the aggravaUon of discipline problems in junior high 
schools that began on a minor scale in elementary school (Stokes, 1979) . 

in addition to these research activities, the project estabU^ a parent, 
teacher and student workgroup in each school to assist project staff In the 
naming and examination of discipline problems and issues, and a Principal's 
council <x«Tposed of site school principals and assistant principals. IJiis 
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fon™ «as used for the pres«>t.tia, of project data, the di.^SiI»or^^ 

■ pline a»«n« «^ issoes, ,M the shari^ of ^^^^^I'^tLtuec 

. v.i««.« arv^ Tc«ios Several other minor data cx>xiec 

tedmiqaes to particular problems and issues, aevera 

tlm activities were also engaged in. 
First Year and conclusions 

• B« „sults aM conclusions fr=r> our first year research activiti^are 
tent^ve. Oi^- the hre-th of the project, « were — ^ .^^J 
^ „^y of our stuiies «re «^ as «»rc«,h as possiMe. In 3^^'^' « 
^ Uttle m the «ay of ,«»ralizahility to other school syst^ ^ 
citie.'. Hoover, our coll«.tive e>^ie.«es ^ ^ 
syst«^ leads us to believe that the« sa« remits «uld reproduc«J^. 

Cities or if rore rigor., s^ies «re "--f^!-;^;?^'^^ 
our flndiT^ e»J occlusions in the categories c«tllned aho« u, v*ud. oar. 

research efforts vgere reported: 

ciassrootn and Instruction 



1. 



2. 



3. 



^xa90->- v^^»* ^-^^ 

student locus-of-^^txol csn ^J^^f^^l^^^ SaSSg^^SaS^S^ 
through the ^i«^t^^^2k"^lo? correlation 
over a f ive^^ek period ^^f''^'.,^^^t as assessed through 
between locus-of-ccntrol and academic achieveneni. 

stuaent grades and teacher-fnade tests. ' - , ^ 

With minor variations, instructional P^^fjf ^J",^^^^ drawn 
hi^y teacher^tered. K|^h^oon^ SsS^efS^ .tudent-oentered 

--^-^ ^^^B^.^ a f^t of 
taire question and answer, paper and pen tests, etc. 

si^^j^i^'rsii^^-fs'h^i^sjsr 

^ all of iS^ rtrSix^t S^^'^t'^tSJSs •« intar^ted 
learn, taJtes tone out to talJt "'""'v,"^' r^^. ,ii gtuSents to learn, 

"fall" to ia of Ws/her stua^, X2 sSd^also luentiftod 
and believes that all 8t.^.«" l«5^ ."^f 4^ A bad teacher 
•^'^ "^^^Hi'JilSl^SSS^ll eSb^s^^ts, shws Ptejudio.. 

SSIS; S teac^ one «y^^ 

A great deal of «ork been done by the '*"L,'!^;^tra2s? 
?„^to since 1970to -^.^S^JS Sst^ ^sociology of 
several sections had been added <=^»^??9 "^^^^ However, these 
, MaS and other ne«i-Mhite groups in frerlcan soclafy. H°«e^^ 
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sections constituted ei^r ^?^^^^^^^ °^eS^t5eTf "^he'materia 
regular social studies courses^^^ ^Sh^rs most of the material 

tiSn of Black students in the school system. 

<inhnn\ Envirore^t ^"^ Disciplinary 
Atmosphere 

O:. obse^aaons in the six ^^^^^^^'^s^'^^'^^'" 
vast difterences tetveen the =='^l!:..2-ft^ed: 
Idgh schools, the tollcmji9 set patterns emergea j.. 
St,«3ents oouW force choices o£ ^ch aisciplinarxan_ they wxshed to 



a) 
b) 



c) 

d) 

e) 



r^se offices «re alveys c«rlo^ causi,^ ^'^'^'^ 
to occur between Students. - . ^-^^^ 

Mmnistrators spent their entire day .tari«aly pr«:ess.x>g dxscr- 

t"t^ relati^sHip ^ ^ r^ °* the infracti«. and 
e, ::S:r:f1^Tt;^t.in t^seofiices".reBU. ,S0« . 

£, severe violaUcns Of ^identi^ occu^g^on^^ily^ _ 
otter students cculd easily ovatearad^o^ ^ 

with each Student! sane aiwipl?^^2^^i,2^v«re- often left • 
staff and faculty about particular students, iecoiu= 

' in i'^.^'junior high school, « 

S Se of fi« for ne^ly ar^ ^'S^J^^SS? "1^= 
rtSTa^e n^f SiiS^n^^^SSini^ a.t on sus^si». 

2. Of tte stents ^tervi^^all ^irS*d^^ip??^1lSa- 

riS.T^e^tS-i^^^^^'^'" 

Ttese cases will be investigated further. _ 

^y ^t^ent. rci^rt that ^S'^stra- 

4. Both schools whose ^^SJTSt^Tl^'S'S characterised 

environmental conSitions Schools ^^^^''^nandnistrators, very little 

, rr<5t2iri"intSr ^rSSrf^tgSf a^^^tratr™ ^ntrol 
the top. 
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In exarfiining stuient needs ( as' assessed through interviews, surveys, oteer- 
St!^^ professional literature) in relationship ^ sd^l g^-x^on- 
al strubture, we concluded that departirentally ^^^anized jmior Jugh sch^ 
vere^obabli not appropriate fornats for the majority of students, parU-culariy 
S^Sc'^SSs. This format was shown to have a P^^^^fii^ "^'j^L 
• role in the escalation of discipline probleitB and ^ fi^P^aS^ Tte 
rate of sfaxSients in the seventt. grade over their s^^ jade rates. The 
conflict arxa confusion apparent with several 
first year of junior hi^ sctool was apparent throughout the city. 

Discipliife Programs and Procedures 

1. Project examination fourxi that the schcpol systen's roles, ^f^^^l^^i 
punistaents are well within legal requirerrents set ^ ^i^^^ate ^ F^ai 
Lirts and by the U.S. Offic^e^of Civil Rights. In jidition, 
, that due'prSess procedures effect met all specifications set for long 
term suspensiai and expulsicm. 

redress of injustice or tha filing of formal complaints. 

ThS program tschibited the lowest recidivism rate, and ™^ * . 
Si^lS^tter of stodents ^^ing to of 

program also exhibitied more definitive ^?f^!*^i^?^^^f^^?S for 
Teachers, students and parents reported their feedings or eireccivene 

the program. 

Proj ect Year Two: Research in A lternatives 

-The focus of the project in its second year was to: (1) Develop and i^tpl^tent 
educational programs that could serve to prevent discipline prdblatis. ^(2) Develop 
ana 'implement programs that could serve to demonstrate to the school system ways . 
to reduce or eliitdnate discipline prOblans among students with a history of 
suspensions a«3 academic failure. Vfe developed and implemented a high school 
"Student rntervention Continuum," a Teaming Program for "High Risk" Ninth^ade 
Students at the high school level, a Teaming Pwam for Junior High Sdiools, 
a program of Student Leadership Wbrkshops and Racism Seminars, and a Process for 
Developing Parental Involvarent Programs. Each of these programs will be dea- 
cribed in the next several- pages, including the e^^luaUon/research designs 
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enployed, and reports of preliminary results. 

Student Interventior. Continuum 
The Stuient Intervention Continuun is an ectecacally developed, one year 
sequentially organized program designed for high risk students in itinth and tenth 
grades. Over the past twenty year, an uncountable natter of programs have been 

develop to "turn arourxi" inner-city youth ^ parUcipate in school dxsnaptuxcns 
3«a exhibit histories of academic failure. Our examinatim of these programs 

reveals tj«t nost of thaa rely priinarily upon a single concept or approach. Instead 
of attanpting to repUcate one of these programs , we sou^ to design a more 

oanprehensive strategy that combined the most saUent and premising ^^f^^ 
istics Of all of these efforts. Oonsec^tly, oar progr«n incluied: SeU-ooncept 
enhancement activities, self-develp?nent, KOtivaUonal parameters, conflict 
study, stvxaent-.initiated activiUes, staient survival sJcills, peer tutoring, 
goal setting, social responsibility enhancement, and bladc-orientui laming 

activities. SpecificaUy, this program sought to: ^ 
- 1. Assist students to inprovr self-concept through the examination 

■ ^vTSSS «. thS «ixx,l end ocrnunlty ewir<««nu^ 

Ihe first phase of tto Student IntenenUfln^tlmon v«8 called the 

«^vatia, ^ Besp„.U,il»ty class. cUs. '^''^ ."^Z!T^J^ 

credit and «». taught prlsarily by a regular ««U1 ««Jies teacher In the sit. 
«tool «ith assistance a«i d«««traUon teaddng frc^ various ^"^"^ 
fhase of the program ^«ei t^ objective, listed ^ ^ 
«veral »ans: tealysis of IV d«r«:ter. (White S...dc« , GocdJSSS., pt.. 
H.^, etc) . , sllf «»ly.i. through valuM clarification strategies, » 
^^es, ««^tl« Of ,«r «^ fri«^ P.tt«:ns, «^ d^ 

. ^veral asf^ts of «*«x.llng «.! ««i««y Ir^- t^"" 
the ««^tion of .it»t^ b.>»rtor alt«:n.tlves, «xl a day long trip to 

ERIC » imtOv histcilMl Black colJege. ^ 
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Hie first phase of the program net for nine weeks. At this writing, the seccaid 
phase of the program is beginning. ^lhe.^second phase will include conflict study, 
student survival skills, a group trip to Washingtm D.C. to examine several aspects 
of Black history. The third and final phase of the program will largely involve 
outward novatent including avenues to exercise social and personal responsibility, 
persOTial decision-making, volunteer work with cotnunity, agencies and programs, 
and other activities as determined by student wishes and assessed needs. 
Research/OEvaluation Design . Students involved in the program were selected randan- 
ly from a pool of seventy-five students that had been suspended most frequently. 
This group constitutes 28 students. A control group of 28 students v;ere also 
randomly selected fron the pool of seventy-five. Initially, the design included 
pre- and post-testing the control and experimental groups on t»» scales of self- 
ooncept. Diaciplinar^ records (office referrals, detentions, suspensions), 
attendance records, and grades received would be monitored and tabulated for both 
groups during that half of the sctool year prior to program iitplementatior and 
daring prograiji operation to nonitor effects of the prcgram. Experimental group 
students were also to be required to maintain logs on class activities and leam- 
js. These types of data would be supplemented by periodic project staff inter- 
views of each student and independent observations in class. Self-ocnoept pre- 
and post-testing had to be renoved fron the design due to the school administration's 
inability to collect both groups of stuSents for testing aef jicns and the refusal 
of experimental group students to participate fully in testing at the inception 
of the program. 

Early Itesults . Disciplinaiy, attendance, and academic grade records were closely 
monitored during the first nine-week phase of the program. Students have parti- 
cipated in keeping daily logs or journals. The teacher involved and project staff 
involved in the program have maintained daily records of student observations and 
one round of student interviews have been comiucted. Fran these several data 
sources, several indicators of present success have energed. In their journals and 
during interviews students ha^/e stated that the course is, "the best I ever had." 
They have stated that in this class they feel capable and iinw.tant and that they 
. are excited about the things they do hare. Students are attending this class at 
a higher rate than their other classes . They are also attending all of theix-- 
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classes since program i«pla«nUtion at a higher rate than thay «ere previously. 
0«se methods of nonitoring project progress ..^ success will continued during 
the following phases of the program. 

- J 

Teaming Prograns at Junior High Schools 
The project advocated teaming approaches at the junior high school level 
as a way of solodifying and providing consistency in learning environments for 
stuaents and a way of causing instruction to becare more coordinated and 
student-oriented. Vfe felt that such an approach might serve to raiove several 
of the factors that tand to cause or aggravate discipline problems in lower , 
secondary sciiools Jones, 1980). 

Our initial proposals called for 7th grade teaming programs at two junior 
high schools consisting of several prograimatic characteristics: 

1. A team of four teachers in English, social studies, math and science. 

2. A random grouping of 50 students in sections of 25 students each. 

3. A camo:i planning period for the four teachers. 

4 Each teacher would serve as a teacher-advisor for 12 or 13 students (parent 
contact, progress monitoring, referral, administrative and disciplinary 
intervention) . 

The program is designed to: 

1. Reduce discipline problems and office referrals. 

2. Improve student attendance. 

3. Improve student grades. 

4. Create greater group cctesion among the students involved. 

5. Improve student [Jtirccpticos of schooling. 

Teachers are scheduled to meet as a team once a week to discuss individual 
student problems and needs, points of curriculum intersection, sharing instruc- 
tional and classroan management techniques, and addressing new ways to meet 
student needs. 

The progra-n was not inplenented as planned because school scheduling for- 
mats prevented the total scheduling of the program. Vihat was inplemented waS 
a teaming approach in cne junior hic^ school that precluded team teaching, 
ihe team of four teachers was kept intact but with only one section of 25 
students. 
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Research Design . Experimental and cx>ntrol groups of 25 students each were selected 
at random from a saitple of all sevanth graders. Both groups vere pre-tested using 
the Classroon Environment Scale' by I'oos and Trickett (i974) and the Quality of 
School Ufe Scale by Epstein and McPartland (1977) . Collectively, these two 
instruipents consist of several subscales: Satisfaction with School, Reaction to 
•teachers, Feelings of Teacher Support, Order and Organization, CarmitJnent to 
Classwork, Involvement in Class Activities. We utilized all seven subscales 
in conposite. Some of the subscales aalso served as itutual checks on each other. 
Discipline and Attendance rates for experimental and control groap students 
were to be monitored for the two school quarters prior to program ijipleroentation 
and during program operation. The design also called for scheduled classroom 
observations using observation protocols developed jointly by teachers in the team 
and project staff. Finally, teachers kept weekly reference notes on each student 
and team meeting minutes were kept to monitor indicators of progress tod problems. 

Early Results . Teaclier reports in team meetings and their weekly jreferenoe notes 
have been closely monitored for evidence of perceived changes in students, program 
success, and problan surfacing. During the first four weeks, all four teachers 
reported that students were largely uncooperative and that several participated 
in classroom disruptions. Interviews of the teadiers that worked with these 
students during the first \mo quarters of the school year indicated that these 
patterns had existed for these students prior to their entrance into the program. 
In addition, during tliese first four weeks three of the four teachers dispensed 
\fourteen detentions, eight office referrals, and an uncounted nutter of formal 
ieprimands. As teachers Ixxjan to share and assist each other in classroom manage- 
ment approaches, share infonration about their successes with students that other 
teVchers were less successful with, and regular parent Contacts were made with 
positive and necessary nega :ive information shared, and as teachers began to 
share instructional strate«jies with each other, stiaients became more cooperative 
and f^wer classroom disruptons occured. Trying the next seven weeks of the program, 
only six detentions were dispensed by these teachers with only one office referral. 

Teaphf>rs now report thair the students have undergone substantial dhange an the 
dimensions of classroom cooperation, attitude and voluntary participation. The 
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BLAIR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
TEA.MING PROGRAM 



Classroom Environment Scale 
Subscale Canparisons; Male to Female 

Subscale I Involvenent in Class Activities 

Males (N = 8). 

Range of Responses, 0-4 (f=2) 

Mean Score, 1.75 (low) 
Females (N = 15) 

Range of Responses, 0-5 (f=5) 

Itean Score, 3.5 (low high) 

Subscale II - Teacher Sv?3pprt 

Males (N =8) 

Range of Responses, 0-5 (f-«3,4,5) 

ifean Score, 3.25 (low high) 
Females (N » 15) 

"Bange of Responses, 1-5 (t«4) 

Mean Score, 3.53 (lew high) 

Subscale III - Order and Organization 

Males (N = 8) 

Range of Responses, 2-4 (f=4) 

Mean Score, 3.25 (average) 
Females (N « 15) 

Range of Responses, 1-6 (f«7) 

Mean Score, 3.75 (low hig^) 

Subscale IV - Innovation 

Males (N = 8) 

Range of RespcMises, 1-5 (^2) 

ftean Score, 3.125 (average) 
ftonales (N * 15) 

Pancje of Responses^ 1-5 (f"7) 

Mean Score, 3.4 (average) 
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OOOAJPS SPECIAL STUDENT C30NCERNS PROOECT 
for DISCIPLINE 



BLAIR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
TEAMING PROGRAM 

Pretest Results; Experinental Groip 
Test Date—Jauiuary 27, 1981 

Classroom Environment Scale 
Surmary 

N « 23 

gubscale I - Involvement in class Activities 

Norm: Mediaii Score = 2.5 
Range of Responses, 1-5 {f=»2) 
Mean Score, 2.8 {average) 

Subscale II - Teacher Support 

Norm: Medialn Score « 2.5 
Range of Responses, 1-5 {f»3,4) 
Mean, 3.4 (high average) 

Subscale III - Ordci and Organization 

Norm: Median Score ■ 3 
Range of RespcxKXis, 1-6 {^4} 
Mean, 3.5 (low high) 

Subscale TV - Innovatiai 

Norm: Median ScJbre »3 
Range of Responses, 1-5 {f-4) 
Mean, 3.12 (average) 
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BTAIR JUNIOR HIGH SCHtXJL 
TEAMING PROGRAM 

Classroan Environment Scale 

Subscale Conparisons; Black to T^hite 
Ejqperiinental Group 



Subscale I — Involvement in Class Activities 
White 'tudents (lt=ll) 

Range of Responses, 0-5 (f=4) 

Mean Score, 2. 32 (average) 
Black Students (N=ll) 

Range of Response^, 1-5 (f»2) 

Msan Score, 2.55 (average) 

Subscale II — Teacher Support 
White Students (»»11) 

Range of Responses, 0-5 (fr«5) 
Mean Score, 3.64 (lev high) 
Black Students CN-11) 

Range of Responses, 1-4 (f«4) 
Mean Score, 3.09 (high average) 

Subscale ITI ~ Order ai»d Organization 
White Students (N»ll) 

Range <rf Responses, 1-6 (f=2,4) 

Mean Score, 3,18 (average) 
Black Students (N-ll) 

Range of Responses, 2-4 (f"4) 

Mean Score, 3.55 (low high) 
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Subscale IV — Innovation 

White Students (N»ll) 

Range of Pesponses, 1-5 (f=2) 
Mean Score, 2.64 vlow average) 

Black Students (N=ll) 

Range of Re^xjnses, 1-5 (f=5) 
Mean Score, 3.55 (low high) 
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BIAIR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
TEAMING PBOGRAM 

Quality of School Life Index 
Sumiary 

N = 23 

Subscale I - Satisfaction vdth School 

Norms: low, O-l; median, 2-3; hi^, 4-5 
Range of Re^xsnses, 0-5 (f=l) 
Mean Score, 1.3 (lew) 

SubscaJe II - Ccrmitment to Classwork 

NOrms: low, 0-3; median, 4-6; hig^i, 7-11 
Range of Responses, 0-11 (f»l) 
Mean Score, 4.956 (median) 

Subscale III - Reactions to Teachers 

norms: low, 0-3; median, 4-6; high, 7-11 
Range of Responses, 1-10 (f-5) 
Mean Score, 5.347 (hic^ median) 

\ 
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BLAIR JUNIOR Hlffl SOOQL 
TEAMING PROGRAM 

rf.»^i ^ ftf fiehool Ufe Index 
Subscale Comparisons! Male to Female 



Subscale I - Satisfaction vdth School 

Males (N - 8) 

pange of Re^Jonses, 0-4 (f»4) 

Mean Score, .875 (low) 
Fetiales (N = 15) 

Range of Ra^^onses, 0-5 (f»0,l) 

Mean Scare, 1.933 (1^) 

Subscale II - Oonroltment to Classwork 

Males (N " 8) 

Bsnge of Re^xanses, 1-5 (f»4) 
Mean Score, 3.625 (high low) 

I^nales (N - 15) 

Pange of Responses, 0-11 (f^34) 
Mean Score, 5.133 (median) 

Subscale III - Reactions to Teachers 

Males (N « 8) 

Bange of Responses, 2-9 (f-3) 
Mean Score, 4.25 (low median) 



Females (N « 15) 

Pange of Responses, 1-10 (f»5) 
Mean Score, 5.93 (high nedian) 




BIAER JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
TEAMING PROGRAM 

CXaality of School Life Index 

Subacale Oenparlsons; Black to White 
E}^«riinental Gr(xcp 

Subscale I. — Satisfaction vath School 
White Students (N-11) 

Range of Re^onaes, 0-5 (fK),2) 
Mean Score, 1.45 (law) 
Blade Students (N-11) 

Reunge of Re^xxises, 0-4 (^'OA) 
Mean Sooce, 1.09 (lew) 

Subscale II — OcnnitmBnt to Classwork 
White Students (N-11) 

Range of Rei^pcnaes, 0-11 (M) 

Mean Sooxe, 4.82 (median) 
Blacdc Students (M-ll) 

Range of Rasponses, 1-6 (f»3,5) 

Mean Scare, 4.27 (lew median) 

Subscale III ~ Reactions to Teachers 
White Students (I^U) 

Range of Re^xnses, 2-10 (^-S^T^IO) 
Mean Score, 6.45 (lew hi^) 
Blade Students (1^11) 

Range of Responses, 1-7 (f>3) 
Mean Score, 4.0 (l<w median) 
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priest for both the e>j>eri«htal ^ control grc«p sbadents «re <r.ite 

re^ali.9 on several cluractarlsitcs of seventh stuSents ^ ^ ^ro*, 

stuaents scores low on tl. SaUs^ctlon vath School suhscale of the OuaU^ of 
Sctool Life 1^ KSU ar^ M9h on the Or^er and ttganizaticn of the 

Ciassrcan I.wlr«™nt Scale (OS) , otl«r HBasures «re average. In 
the scores (shorn cn next several pages) , conductin, item analyses of each 
subscale and perusij^ the professional literature concerning the needs and 
^ZrllZ of junior high age stuJents„« develop the ™ ~ 
tation of their scores. SaUsfaction with school was a tow score for these 
students, parucularly Black students, l^cause the notivaticns that s«v^ th» 
orior to puberty had been eroded by develofr^nt and new totxvauons had not yet 
'b^ dew daones, 1980, Eri<^, l.e„. saUsfacticn vaths^l .s 

^ and perceptive of o^er a. organi^tion are^gh ^= 
then has a punitive or oppressive i?onnotatxon. Many of the other neasu.: 

avera^ si^ly due to «^ r«»ining ^^^^^r^^of 
respecting adults and obedience parameters of childhood. Our own e»na™ 

Z^Lgress in seco:^ »=^»1» "^^ Tl^Ts^X 

school enhanced, all oti»r .SE»cts of ^lis<, the ^al 

is of o-urse a funcUon of st^ent ^ in relation ^^^^ 
«*collng. «e are presently engaged in i^le.»nting aspects of the 

ot RiC^rd deO^r,-. (197« as one to estabU* relaticrship. be««n 

^1^ - student life goals. „>«ver, re<^i.ing «*~li^ « »^ 
„„e directly stuSent life c««ems and develcp«ntal ^= J^"^^ 
identity fornuUcn and raciaWactor ii,?act »111 also serve ™^ 
:!SsfLon With schooling (acnes,' . Post-testl.^ Is scheduled for 
of the current acadanio year. 

^^.^ for High Risk Htnth Graders 
This prc^r^ v^TIesigned to provide .^ts with ^"^^^^ 
histories an alternative prcgr-n duri^ tMix high school fres.™n year that 

cx>uld: ' 
. 1. B^gagestuaent. in acad»io««iEers».l interactions with teacher, vhose-c 

their success. 



2. Provide stuflents with self-ooncept and motivational enhancenent learning 
activities. 

3. Provide credited instruction for students in the four prinary subject 
areas (English, social st'jdies , math and science) . 

4. Engage students in activities designed to help them alter their school-related 
attitudes and behaviors. 

5. Provide students with a forun for raising and discussing and receiving assist- 
assistance on issues of concern to them in school, home and oamunity settings. 

6. Reduce offic referrads and suspensions. 

7. Reduce absenteeism among target students. . v 

Iteachers for the program were primcurily selected from a t^l of. teachers 
that students reported as^-gedd instructors, untaerstanding pecplK and those who 
had low or relatively low referral rates. NO math teacher was among this gralp. 
A math teacher was added at our request. The selection was made by the math depatt- 
nent head. The final group of four teachers volunteered for the program. The 
courses selected for the program wwre general courses in the four major subject . 
areas. Though they all had pre-determined content and objectives as determined 
by the school system's department of instruction. Teachers were free to use any 
instructional approaches they deemed necessary. Teachers were also free to alter 
minor aspects of the content of these courses but all objectives were pre-set aid 
unchangeable. <* 

The program called for the teachers involved' co be provided the same plan- 
ning period, and duty free lunch periods to allow for team meetings and other 
project activity as well as increased availabiUty to students. Team meetings 
were scheduled to occur onoe weekly. Each meeting's agenda was to include: 
discussion of the progress of. each student, ootparing student progress in eadi 
class and designing strategies to overcome problems that appear, teacher sharing 
and transfering of classrocm managenent and instructional strategies, and 
program evaluation and redirection. This program was also to take place in the 
latter half of the school year. 

Research/Evaluation Design . Experimental and control groups of 25 students each 
were randanly selected from a pool of 75 ninth graders in one high school who 
exhibited the most severe disciplinary histories amcxig that class. AU of the 
students were blade with the exception of two v^te male students. There ware 
only three female students, all black. As with the earlier described Stuaent 
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interv^tion Continuum (pp. 9 and 10) , ^ initially establish«3 a design of 
pre-and post-testing in e)?«riinental and control groups using self-ooiK«pt 
and dassrocm enVironnent scales. However, -iigain, the school could not find 
a loethod of collecting 9ither group of students in significant enough nunters 
to mal^ assessnent worthwhile, and several of the students v*o could be gathered 
up refused to take the tests. 

V ' ^In.Ueu of these itore formal Treasures, the project has developed a design 
that .utilizes secondary statistical data as indicators of the disciplinary fe 
success of ihe prt^am, i.e.; attendant and disciplinary records. Student grades 
and teacher reports included in this design to assess acadenac and effort 
iirprovatent, The plan for data' collection ard analysis is identical to that 
developed for the Student Intervention Continuum. 

Early ksults . Though app^ovei by, the school's, administration and publicly 
supported W 'the scheol systan's leadership, several factors prevented the proper 
iitplementation of the program. First, confusion developed be^tv«en the school 
administration avd the systan's department of instruction over whether or not 
the stxxaents were td^ive credit for the team coarses ard over ^^''^'^l 
should actually be taV (tte systan had t^ntly noved the nii.th gr^s to Wgh 
schools out of junior high schools and gi^aduation crediting does not begin until 
mnth grade). Secc«ily, administrators responsible for scheduling. received 
erroneous information fton counsellors concerning ^ch courses the selected 
students were eUgible for as a group (this is net unus«.l in this P^f^^^^^^ 
school) .. Third, tl. a^strator responsibly foo: scha^ created . »^ 
fcr the progr^n t^^t eliminat«a lunch for all of the stud^ts, did not provide 
the teachers with a cam«n planning >period, nrir a duty free lunch. 

As the program began, project a^taff time was spent attenpting to get 
ad^istratirn to d«>ge tl« te»n' s schedule ^ they never did , finding st^t. 
who -ere skipping classes to eat lunch, and attatitping to work with the school 
'syste«i's departitent of instruction to clarify course offerings for the teacher, 
and counsellors. Consequently, team meetings did not ocx «3 the inservice 
training aspects of the program for teachers was never iitplanented. Ohi. left 
the teachers involved working in a difficult situation without any 

^2 *^ r^-k^ «t-f£ The administration allok«d atuamta 

cxmnunication or direction from project staK. Tne aommx. 

to leave their science clas, tventy minutes early to go to ItyKh and return to 
their math class twenty minutes late. However, no one Infdnned attendance 



officers or hall nonitors of this arrangenent. St^ents were then the suJ .act 
of harra5.srr«nt by these persons due to their kno«n disciplinary histories. Ute 
studetvts consequently reverted to old behaviors - they began to skip the last . 

• t«o classes, go to lund. a«3 leave s^l groves - all of vMch were -olatic^ 
of , school policy punishable by suspension. Several -recieved suspensions, ^oject 

• staff v«re f irLlly able to get the s^ts to attend^ classes ,in larger nu^s • 
but by thS tims the frustrations of tte schience and n^th teachers were high and 
they had becare negative toward the students- and did not believe that they could 
be^ taught. Ht^ir first two classes, English and social studies had ^^/^^"^^ ' 
the stronger. Atterdarioe rates and participation^ in thes. classes vere hi^ and 

stv^ts reported good relationships with those tochers. As ^ began. to focus 
on these problans, thi school administration ranoved the program's EhgUsh ana 
science teachers from classroom duty to give them new positions as teacher disc- 
iplinarians. Both of these teachers w^e Black and were replaced by long-term 
substitute teacters wlio were . ine.q?erienced and white. In a matter of days, 

' students stopped^ attending these classes the new teachers ^^^J^l^^ 
«^ afriaa of tha stuients a«i felt that the stuients did not like than. Ihe m|th 

teacher ranained on and deve]^ highly antagonistic relationships with the 

"^^'forner science teacher's negativis. ta«rd the st^ts in tte progr». ^ 

that »yti»e tei the opEorbmty .Bspensed lons-tenn ^-^-^ ' 
tothen. A great deal of evidence «dsts that several of tha dirges l«»i.a 

against these students were trvjiped up 

AS the fourth and final quarter of the school year tegan, « atten>ted .to 
rev«^ the progran. «e selected a new ftvglish teacher with . histo^ of Btoaent 
^jvocacv in the s=hc»l, and a new scl«« teacher v*» sc«ght c«t i^je^^^ 

• to vol«.«r his efforts. ^ .ministration «s askea for a new schahle- 

^ first through fourth periods, allowing the students a lunch period, pro«,idil.g «te 
^^TTth a co^ Planning ^io. and duty free lun*. ^^^'^^'^ 
^ ex<^t for the stuJent sd«Jule. Vfe v«e gi«n a «h^ "^'^ . 
students >^ te™ classes duri:^ t^ secc^ aM third tells »f j^^^ 
bells of eicb day. At this foint stuJents refused to v^k f cr tne ~th tead-r 




due to her negativism and evidence of i-rejudice toward the students (obtained 
through corroborated individual student interviews and sta-f ob&srvations of 
class) . Wfe decided to remove her frcxn the program and replace her with a 
teacher requested by the students. By this tine, rumorred reputaUons of the 
program were so negaUve in the school that the newly selected teacher yielded 
to pressures fran her departnent head to refuse to participate. Ife decided to 
drti) math from the program. In EngUsh and social studies, students are 
seen participating in clas- activities, attending on a more regular basis and 
these two tieachers report that learning seems to he iitproving (determined ty 
grades on system mandated tests in these course) . 

To evaluate this program the project will tabulate the cotti)araave discipU- 
nary records of the students in caiparison to the first two quarters of the aca- 
demic year and in conparison to those records of the control groj^>. 

Student Leadership Program 

Bus program was established in one project site school in response to 
teacher and student realizaUon that: (1) 1 iinarily ndddle and upper class white 
staidents and a few middle class Black students were iiwolvBd in major student 
organizations and in student govemrtisnt, aid (2) leadership is exercised inform- 
ally ^ significant mmbers of students in neighborhood, peer, racial and class- 
roi3„^.^coups _ sometimes positively, sometimes negatively. It was felt that 
many of the stxxlents who exerased informal leaaearship had probably never con- 
sidered what they do as leadership and had probably never considered the effects 
they nay have on others. In discussions with students, it yaaa determined that 
many of the conflicts that exist in the schopl, failure rates and seme discipline 
problems are due to the leadership of a small nunter of students. 

Based on these ideas, it was decided to organize a stuient leadership pro- 
gram that involved f onnal and informal leadership in the school in examining 
and dealing with student-namfed problems. This program was designed tc: 

1. Help students better understand the nature and responsibiUties of their 
leadership. 

2. tecognize their own leadership. 

3. Begiin to help students to use both formal and Infonnal leadership in 
more creative and constructive vays^ 
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Formal leaders were, of course, easy to locate. They constitute the 
residencies of clubs and other student organizations, they are elected class 
officers, and elected student government representatives. All of these students 
would participate in the program. Informal leaders were, of course, much more 
difficult to locate. Vfe determined to use two methods to locate these students. 
n>e nore direct method was a sociograminatic survey administered to all of the 
students to determine who the students were that led others in various positive 
aw3 negative directions. Our badk-i:p method was to use teacher reports and 
counselor reports of positive and negative leadership exercised in the schools. 
Ihrough these methods we identified nearly 40 students who exercise informal 
leadership in the schools. The opening activity of the program was a day-long 
Saturday workshop focused on presenting, discussing and analyzing leadership 
patterns and skills; and on issues facing the school from the students' point 
of view* A number of the types of infontal leaders we sought attended these 
workshops along with the school's formal student leaders. Out of the workshops 
came a listing of critical issues at the high school. Toppijig the list was 
racism and race related issues. 

Students then requested that we develop a series of workshops designed to 
explore^the issues of racism as they exist in the nation at large and as they 
exist in the school and the surrounding camunity. To date, several of these 
workshops have been held and attended ty a representaUve cross-section of Black 
students. No white students ever came to the sessions. Woarkshcps have been 
held aft^r school hours, each session lasting anyv^iere from one to two hours. 
Students attending have reported that these sessions have revealed new information 
to them about Blad^ history, have sharpened their understanding of the nature 
of racism and its impact on individuals, and equipped than with sane ideas on 
how to ccnbat racism in their schools. Hbsre is no research or evaluation plan 
for this program except session by session evaJ.uation of worth and utility. 
Project staff interact regularly with student participants to determine whether 
or not these workshops have aided students in the process of schooling. It is 
hoped that as these activities spread, and greater comunication takes place among 
Black students that sore form of Black student organization will be initiated 
by the participants. 
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A Process for Developing Parent Involvemsnt Programs 

During the firat year of i»oject activity, a parent, teacher, stjxaent work- 
group ^ developed in each school to assist in the naming of issues inixMctantfor 
research, and in the proper and efficient conduct of research. Ihese groups 
were oonposed of ihterested teachers on a volunteer basis, parents of students 
involved in significant minbers of disciplinary incidercs, and students vdth 
significant disciplinary histories (no parent-child corabmations were allowed 
in the same workgroup) . In the process of developing and iuplementing these 
workgrocqps, we conducted a docunffit examinaticsn of parental involvement in the 
school system, interviewed parents who had been active in or with the school 
that their child attended , and conversed with several administrators about parents 
al involvenent as well as representatives of oatnunity agencies that have 
interests with schooling. Fran this data, we oonclxxJed that: 

1. Attention had been paid to parental involveroent by the school system at the 
elementary level and only during public ooncflict at the secondary level. 

2. Plans for parental involvement that had oocured historically had be«j ini- 
Uated solely by administrators and defined ky them, or through court order, 
or through strong public pressure through the parecs or ccnnunity agencies. 

3. Most Black parents that were involved in schools served in the capacity of 
aides — volunteer or paid, ania that most white parents participated through 
PTA or advisory council structures. 

4. Most attenpts at innovative parent involveroent or ccnnunication were 

chemes that were attenpted only once and usually without any advocates in the target 

ccrmunity. 

5. AtttHtpts at parental involvement ty lower class parents or Black-oriented 
oormunity agencies were usually rejected or sabotaged. 

6. The overwhelming majority of administrators and a significant raatt^ of 
teachers felt that most poor and lower class parents, particularly Wack parents, 

\did not want to be involved and did not really care about their children s 
^ucation. 

Based on these conclusions, we felt that the one approach that had never 
been attatpted in creating better parental involvement m to fir|t determine 
those areas where school people, parents, and oaraunity agencies all feel that 
parental involvenent is good and n«»ssary, where alllof these gron>s state 
a willingness to be involved , and InwMch all of these groups can participate 
in developing programs. Vte assuned that points of oonjunctlcn between these groups 
would probably «ti«t and that these pplnts would be the most logical places to 
begin to Inptcve pwental InvoXvwint In ••oondary adJooU. 
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We first surveyed teachers in two junior high schools to determine vdiat 
they ccxisidered to be necessary forms of parental involvement and forms that 
they would participate in (teachers in both schools had already reported in - 
the previously noted Organizational Divironment Survey* p. 5, that they felt 
there was a strong need for more and better pcirental involvement in secondary _ 
schools) . This list was then ocnpar^ to those generated by parents in the six 
site school vorkgroups. The tv^ lists canbined constituted a survey instrument 
for a door to door survey canpaign in selected poor and selected Black neighborhoods. 
At this writing, a team of parents in each school is ccapiling and analyzing 
the results of these surveys to determine the top three types of parental in- 
volvement appropriate to each school. At that point, teams of teachers and 
parents in each school will work vdth project st2iff to devolc^ the designated 
programs and assist intheir inplemgntation in their school. 

Evaluation Design . The parental involvement program process outlined in brief 
above will be evaluated solely on the bases of (1) whether or not successful 
programs result fron the efforts, and (2) vtether or not larger numbers of 
parents become involved in the schools, an d (3) whether or not these programs 
can serve to help reduce the disproportionate involvement of Black students in 
disciplinary actions. In addition, parents, teachers and students (tiose involved 
in the programs or not) will be surveyed after reasonable time has el^qpsed after 
inplcmentation to determine their perceptions of the benefits of the efforts. 

Sipportive Data in the School System . A cursory examination of secondary schools 
in this system have surfaced reports from parents, teachers and students that 
indicate that those schools where parents are meaningfully involved (as determined 
by teacher, adtdnistrator, student, and parent perceptions) that discipline 
problems tend to recede, teacher-student relationships tend to be more personal, 
less antagonistic, and more productive. This result, however, may be at least 
in part a function of the nature of building leadership that either creates or 
allows the creation of meaningful programs of parent involvement. Further study 
will need to be 6ane to coore exactly isolate causal factors. 
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Motivation Bihancement Program 

In one of the project's site high schools, students appear to have 
Ufe goals that are unrealistic for their situations or they do not seem 
to have goals that schools, past the elementary school level, can assist 
them toward, lids is one source of avoidance behavior in students in the^stea'fr - 
high schools and perhaps a major contributor to failure rates. Where there is 
no reason to. put forth effort, effort is usually not expended. In addition, 
many students do not believe that their Uves vd.ll ever be fulfilling or 
economically feasible based on what can be observed in their coimmities. 
Finally, many students do not believe that they are capable of exercising ary 
control over their personal destiny and beUeve that Ufe is a result of luck or 
fate. 

Project staff began to examine various approaches to studa-.t self-concept 
development and motivation enhancement. We determined that the Motivation 
Enhancement approaches of Richard deCharms (1976, 1979) were the most ccnpre- 
hensive and promising of those currently available and decided to attenpt to 
inplement the concept at the high school cited above. DeCharms research over 
the^past twelve years has led him and his a^wiates to develop a program for im- 
proving rooUvation in schools that has been shown tp measurably affect students' 
internal motivation patterns resulting in litproved student behaviors and increased 
school success. This approach revolves around the "Origin-Pawn" concept, and 
Instructional practices that lead to increased student responsibiUty for 
learning. Under this approach, teachers are trained in several areas: 

1. Understanding personal causation. 

2. Developing personal purpose and ooramitmant. 

3. Experiences that enhance "origin" behavior - behavior which is positively 
motivated, optimistic, confident, and aooeptlxig of challenges. 

4. Choosliig realistic goals and developing concrete plans to reach those goals. 

5. Learning how to increiise other peoples' origin behaviors. 

Once trainirn is canplete. teachers are then lijvolved in developing classroom 
materials that eiriphasize self-oonoept developnent, achi«vw«»t motivation, rwlistic 
goal setting, an d the origin^pawn concept. StuJtenta are taught the concept in a 
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minimal amount of classroom tiite. Teachers are then led to reorganize regular 
instructional content and instructic«al strategies to: 

1. Provide choice. 

2. Reinforce goed setting and decisicMi-naking. 

3. Reinforce the exercise of personal responsibility. 

DeCahms reports several hours of consecutive or continuous treiinign time, 
vie were only able to obtain six hours of Inservioe time spread across three 
veeks. However, one social studies teacher did iitplement the concept and provided 
evidence of greater on task behavior in the students in his subject class, iitproved 
grades on school system made tests in the course , and ijiproved attendance. 
Another sociad studies teacher allowed project staff to demonstrate the concept 
over two weeks in his History and Geography class, a low acade m ic grouping of 
primarily blade stuients. The unit for these two weeks was political geography, 
international eocHKroic issues, and potential changes in world power arranganents. 

Students reported that these were the best tvo weeks of the school year for 
them as a result of the class. Three students reported that they had gone home 
and taught some of the concepts and ideas to their parents that were learned in 
class. During those two weeks, there were no detentions dispensed, no office 
referrals, and no classrocm disruptions. Prior to the demonstration, the teacher • 
had reported that he is constantly dispensing detentions and referring students 
to the office for disciplinary reasons. IMortunately, for vtotever reason, 
the social stuiies teacher became hostile toward project personal, and desired 
no further contact with us or the motivational concepts, in spite of their 
demonstrated success. 

Though we began this effort with a group of nine teachers in social studies 
and science, we terminated the effort with only one teacher having litplanented 
the oonc^t, and one teacher allowing _a demonstration. This condition is indicative 
of the attitudes of many educators In the school system that do not wish to 
change their approadies even when beeter student behavior and inpraved student 
learning has been shown to be the potential result. 
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Suntnative Analysis 

As we statied at the outset of this paper, the data presented in this paper 
on the efficacy and sucx:ess of the programs described is highly tentative, pre- 
lindnary, and without extensive rigor • However, we believe that the data 
oontain strong indicators of initial soooess and potential laig-terro success. 
Mjch of yiha.t has been presented has already demonstrated that educational 
and other programs can be implemented in public secondary schools in mtoan 
areas that may significantly reduce the di^roportionate isolvement of Black 
students in failure and disciplinary actions. We have shown also how other 
programs and approaches to discipline related problems and issues can serve to 
prevent the occurence of discipline problems ~ most notably in the transfer 
of students from elementary schools to junior high schools. 

Though not one of the programs that we have iiiplemented have operated 
with the design intended, and though none have been without serious difficulties 
in instruction and with sd>ool administration; they have all shoMn sane positive 
results. Properly implemented, broadened, with full administrative support 
and participation, program effects could be nuch clearer. Subsequent reports 
after final data collection and analysis will determine the initial successes 
of project efforts. 

Perhaps one the more pervasive difficulties, we have encountered is the lack 
of inservice education time available to the project in its various site schools. 
The system has adopted an inservice edxx:aticned program designed to create 
greater uniformity in teaching practices in the school systaifi. Tliis program 
utilizes all but nine hours of teadier inservice time each year. Program expsnsian 
will neces^tate a much larger allotment of inservice time for partidl4patln9 
t achers. 

Due to the tightness of personnel and time resources, there were several 
concerns that the project wa^ unable to address. Among these were experimentation 
with in-school suspension programs, retraining administratcnrs in new styles of 
disciplinary interactiois with students, and hinan rrelaticns training of teachers 
in general to inprove the overall environment and attitudes of urban public schools. 
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Conclusicgi 

In the preceding pages we have atterpted to describe what appear to be 
sane pranising practices in providing alterr/itives to discipline for urban public 
schools. They are alternatives to discipline because to not nake efforts such 
as these, which attatpt to make learning worthwhile and involving for students 
while meeting a broader spectrum of their acadanic, racial and personal needs 
doans sdiool systans to the constantly escaUting batUe of increasing their 
resource outlays for discipline and discipline related activities, continuing 
the decades-old pattern of school failure for Black and other lower-class children, 
rnd increasing negativism and defensiveness by the teaching and school admin- 
istration professions. Wte do not see these efforts as a panacea by any means. 
But efforts in the appropriate directions toward more hunan teaching and more 
responsive organizational formats will assist the profession to better serve 
its urban ocxistituents. 
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